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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Kathleen Innes - §1.25 


A simple summary and survey of the work of the League in four parts. 
Part I, “The League Idea in History”; Part Il, “How the League of Nations 
Works”; Part III, “The League and World Workers”; Part IV, “The Reign 
w. 


THE A B C OF SOCIAL CREDIT 
By E. S. Holter, With an Introduction by C.A. Bowman - Sic 


This new low priced edition, with an introduction by an eminent Canadian, 
will find favour with all those interested in Social Credit, as being the only 
primer available giving a clear and simple explanation of its principles. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OUTLINES 


Cloth 60c Paper 35c 
Cole: ECONOMIC SYSTEM Heath: HOW WE BEHAVE 
Enfield: CO-OPERATION Cole: LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Howes: APPRECIATION OF MUSIC Colman: CAPITALIST COMBINES 
Jones and Clay: TRADE UNIONISM Williams: DRAMA 

TO-DAY Beales: INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Fleure: GEOGRAPHICAL BACK- — Lambert: MODERN IMPERIALISM 
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Millard: THE CO-OPERATIVE Laski: LAW AND JUSTICE IN 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
TO-MORROW 


(Send for Complete List of Titles) 
THE MONEY ILLUSION 
By Irving Fisher, author of “Booms and Depressions” - $1.00 


An attractive, concise and readable presentation of the various economic 
problems tied up with unstable money. 


DENMARK — THE CO-OPERATIVE WAY 
By Frederick C. Howe (Illustrated) - $3.25 


The challenge to Fascism and Hitlerism and the reply of Democracy to 
Dictatorship. Denmark is the world’s outstanding example of agricultural 
recovery and her experiment is of vital interest to Canada’s agricultural 


communities, 
Send for our List of Books of particular 
interest to Adult Education Groups. ‘s 
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FOREWORD 
By 
Sir Robert Falconer 


Aputr Education in Canada is entering 
upon a new phase with the appointment of 
Mr. E. A. Corbett as Director. Hitherto the 
work has been conducted, and much of it 
most effectively conducted, by a variety of 
agencies in localities widely spread over 
the Dominion. Indeed in a country of the 
size of Canada local direction of local 
needs must always be of primary impor- 
tance. But in the incipient stages of Adult 
Education, workers need advice and man- 
agement; and, always, the importance of 
iucal effort will be enhanced and its effec- 
tiveness improved, by the impulse that will 
come from knowledge from the centre 
drawn from the whole field of Adult Edu- 
cation. The experience of one part may be 
of the utmost value for those in some far 
distant place. Also central direction will 
encourage even the most successful work- 
ers to realize that they are members in a 
large army of different forms of service, 
which is steadily advancing the cause of 
Adult Education. Mr. Corbett, in bringing 
his abilities and successful experience to 
this work, will, I am sure, be welcomed by 
all who have some conception of the un- 
bounded opportunities that lie open in this 
Dominion before this great modern move- 
ment. 
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EDITORIAL 


By 
W. J. Dunlop 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized 
because most, probably all, of those who have been engaged for years 
in the sphere of adult education in Canada felt the need of a definite 
means of inter-communication, a forum for the discussion of common 
problems, 4 source of inspiration for the maintenance of ideals. To 
labour alone, to wrestle with knotty problems unaware of the means 
used by others to solve these same problems, to plod along unassisted 
by the advice or the experience of others travelling the same road, is 
wasteful effort. For one’s own peace of mind and for one’s encourage- 
ment, it is essential to know that others have had the same difficulties 
and, probably, the same triumphs. 


In February, 1934, invitations were sent out to all individuals and 
to all organizations in Canada which were known to be engaged in any 
type of adult education. The list was not nearly complete. It could not 
be so. But every effort was made to reach all who were interested. 
These were invited to come to the University of Toronto on May 22nd 
and 23rd to talk matters over. A committee on arrangements was formed 
of those in the city who were interested in the enterprise. 


Soon, indeed almost immediately, replies to the letter of invitation 
began to pour in. Almost everyone who replied asked for an oppor- 
tunity to tell what had been done and what was being done in his or 
her special field. The American Association for Adult Education ex- 
pressed a lively interest in the project and promised to send a repre- 
sentative. The World Association for Adult Education, with head- 
quarters in London, England, offered the benefit of its experience, 
arranged to send a representative; and its President, Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, remitted his personal cheque with the request that he be enrolled 


as a member of any organization which might be formed as a result of 
the meeting. 


Never was a national gathering so easily arranged. The first prob- 
lem of the local committee was to devise a means by which everyone 
could be allowed to tell his or her story without prolonging the proceed- 
ings beyond two days. And then came a prominent educationist, since 
unfortunately deceased, who, speaking on behalf of a Canadian philan- 
thropic foundation, asked, “Do you think that one of the first essentials 
is a survey of adult education in Canada? What would such a survey 
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cost? May we supply the funds?” The name of that man cannot be 
made public but the Canadian Association for Adult Education wil] 
always revere his memory. "i 


The meeting was held. At times it was somewhat uproarious be- 
cause there were, naturally, healthy differences of opinion. But all were 
unanimous in the opinion that steps should be taken to form a Canadian 
organization. It was to be a committee; a government charter for the 
formation of an Association was to be obtained; the survey was to be 
arranged and carried out; and another meeting was to be held within 
fourteen months. The eighty-six delegates and the many visitors who 
attended this first meeting had reason to be amazed at the extent and 
the diversity of adult education in operation in the Dominion. They had 
learned much and they had enjoyed making the acquaintance of others 
whose interests were identical with their own. 


In June, 1935, the second meeting was held. The committee elected 
the year before met in the City of Quebec and the general meeting was 
held in Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue. In the meantime, « 
the survey had been completed and published in mimeographed form; 
the charter had been obtained; and all was in readiness for the organi- 
zation of the Association. To this work of organization almost the whole 
time of the second meeting was devoted and all was formally and 
legally completed. It was decided that the third meeting would be held 
in Toronto in the autumn of 1936. 


Since the second meeting the Executive Committee has met as 
occasion required. A Director has been appointed and has commenced | 
work. The American Association for Adult Education has been prompt | 
to render financial assistance and cordial and competent advice on , 
request. The Carnegie Corporation of New York has most generously 
provided a grant for the promotion of the Association's activity. The 
provinces of Quebec, British Columbia, and Nova Scotia have made 
grants which have greatly cheered the hearts of all interested in the 
welfare of the Association. 


On November 23rd and 24th, 1936, the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education meets again in the Convocation Hall of the University 
of Toronto. The reports to be presented will show that substantial pro- 
gress has been made. The movement for adult education has caught 
the imagination of Canadians generally. We are on the threshold of 
important developments. Rarely, if ever, has an organization shown in 
such a short time the necessity for its existence as has the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 
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ADULT LEARNING 


“A GREAT CANADIAN”— JOHN CLARENCE WEBSTER 


By 
Dr. Wilfrid Bovey 


In 1869 Professor Seeley offered a valuation of history as a part of 
education. “History,” said he, ‘is the school of statesmanship. Without 
at least a little knowledge of history, no man can take a rational interest 
in politics, and no man can form a rational judgment about them without 
a great deal. It is an important study to every citizen; it is the one im- 
portant study to the legislator and ruler.” It would not be difficult to 
amplify the statement, it would be easy to show that it applies to Canada 
ina very special way. Canada is a country peopled by groups possess- 
ing very different backgrounds, and those differing backgrounds have 
provided differing viewpoints. Much as Canadians have intermingled, 
small as is our population, the differences persist, and only when we 
understand them can we come to a knowledge of our real sympathies 
and similarities. More than that, our history is so closely tied in with 
the history of the United States, of Britain, and, at an earlier stage, with 
the history of France that we must have some knowledge—more than 
most of us have—of those tangled stories, if we are really to comprehend 
our own. 


There is another gift that history holds ready for us; a reasoned 
patriotism, the kind of patriotism which makes us feel our kinship with 
those who live about us, who have the same inheritance of effort and 
achievement. This brand of patriotism is not the ultra nationalistic senti- 
ment that defies Britannia or Marianne and chants of Deutschland iiber 
alles; it connotes enmity to none but it leads to comprehension of our 
own people and so to the understanding of others. 


It is unfortunate that so much time is expended by the youngsters 
who learn their history at school, on the wars and politics which passed 
over the head of the common people, that so little time is devoted to the 
everyday life of other days. It must be said at once that a step in ad- 
vance was marked by Professor McArthur’s ‘History of Canada for High 
Schools,’ but most of us were born too late for that. What concerns the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education is the question “How can 
history be made interesting for the adult?’ At this point it is worth while 
making one very general observation on this part of the Association's 
work. There are a great many people who fail to recognize the immense 
importance of adult education in the historical field at the present 
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ADULT LEARNING 


moment. The world is turning very rapidly; current events are seen 
on a film running too fast for comprehension. Yet we must comprehend 
or perish, and only by possessing some understanding of the past can 
we take in the present. We cannot wait for the high school student to 
grow up; we must learn for ourselves. 


One man in Canada, not the only one but a leader, has seen the 
supreme value of historical knowledge. Dr. J. Clarence Webster, of 
Shediac, N.B., has brought new honour to a province which has done 
its share in the development of the Dominion. His career began with 
the study and practice of medicine. As a practitioner and a teacher he 
was known throughout North America and Britain and even beyond. 
Degrees, earned by hard work, and honorary degrees earned by harder 
work, marked his progress; he added a D.Sc. to his M.D.; an LL.D. was 
added to that; the Royal Society of Canada welcomed him. It was, 
indeed, in his medical research that he learned the care and accuracy 
which made him an historian. Any question which puzzled him must 
be answered. Why is a lieutenant-general senior to a major-general 
although a major is senior to a lieutenant? He would spend an hour to 
find the answer: that a ‘‘major-general’” is really a ‘sergeant-major- 
general,’ and a sergeant-major is junior to although much more im- 
portant than a lieutenant! 


When Dr. Webster retired from active practice to his beautiful home 
at Shediac he devoted himself to what had always been his hobby, 
Canadian History and especially New Brunswick and Nova Scotia his- 
tory. His monographs on historic spots and on little known people are 
delightful reading. Abbé LeLoutre, the strange and sinister figure who 
sowed discord between the Acadians and the English and forfeited the 
goodwill of his own people and his own church, lives under his pen. 
Cornelis Steenwyk, Governor of Acadia and Nova Scotia for the Dutch 
Republic—how many people know that our oldest North American prov- 
ince was once in name a Dutch colony?—comes out from the mists of 
the past. The forts and the French drydock at Chignecto are set up once 


more, and we see the hostile, courteous officers of other days about 
them. 


But this was not enough for Dr. Webster; other ways must be found 
to interest the people of New Brunswick and their visitors in the story 
of that lovely province. So he compiled his “Historical Guide,’ which 
anyone interested may have for the asking, by far the best work of the 
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kind that any provincial government has produced. It is an interesting 
fact that the adult enjoys history most when it is localized, and in local 
history New Brunswick is very rich. If you drive along its highways and 
take Dr. Webster's ‘Guide’ as your companion, you will not be able 
to keep yourself from learning, as you read about each river and town, 
the story of the Acadians, of the American settlers of pre-revolution days, 
of the United Empire Loyalists, of the dispute over the Maine border. 
You will see before you, as you pass through the places where they 
lived, a cavalcade of the folk to whom the book is dedicated, “The 
pioneer explorers, traders and adventurers who made this province 
known, the loyalist settlers who developed it.” Nashwaak and Nepisi- 
guit, Chignecto and Memramcook, Nauwidgewauk, with its tragic 
history, became more than odd names, and when you drive up the 
St. John River northward you will remember, as you pass Long's Creek, 
Skoodawabscook as the Indians called it, the comical verse of Professor 
De Mille: 


“Sweet maiden of Passamaquoddy 
Shall we seek for communion of souls, 
Where the deep Mississippi meanders 
Or the distant Saskatchewan rolls; 
Ah no! in New Brunswick we'll find it 
A sweetly sequestered nook, 
Where the sweet gliding Skoodawabskoosis 
Unites with the Skoodawabscook.”’ 


You will find new pleasure when you can attach the story to the 
place; you will understand all Canadian history better for knowing more 
of this part of it. 


Dr. Webster did more yet, for he interested himself in the establish- 
ment of the Nova Scotia Archives, which the learning and energy of 
Dr. D. C. Harvey are developing into a priceless possession. Then, 
with the help of his wife, set about the organization of the New Bruns- 
wick Museum at St. John, which opened two years ago and already 
is one of the best in Canada. He began by filling it with his own price- 
less collection of Canadian historical paintings and prints. This is the 
finest series in existence, outside of that in the Ottawa Archives, and has 
the largest set of exhibits relating to the life of Wolfe. What public 
spirit such a gift means only a collector knows, and it is to be hoped that 
many will follow Dr. Webster's example. Next came the building of 
the National Park Museum at Chignecto, a highly interesting collection 
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ADULT LEARNING 


illustrative of the chequered story in Acadia. One criterion of the value 
of this effort is the fact that in the first two months of its existence the 
museum had 20,000 visitors — and each one learned something. 


Mrs. Webster has helped in all these endeavours and done work of 
her own as well. She has classified and collected a large series of 
reproductions of famous pictures, protected them by celluloid coverings 
against damage, and arranged for their circulation in nearby towns and 


villages. A similar project carried out by the University of Alberta was 
and is still regarded as one of its most important activities. 


The catalogue of achievement could be carried further, for many 
individuals and institutions have gone to Dr. Webster for help and 
advice, and none have gone away empty handed. His work in the 
Maritime Provinces as a member of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada would need a separate chronicle. How much the 
great American institutions to which we owe so much have relied upon 
him, how much his own province and Canada owe to him, only he 
could tell you and he is not likely to do so. 


Here then is a family which has played its part and more than its 
part in advancing the cause of adult education. The charming home at 
Shediac has been a department of extension in itself. Even the house 
seems to share in the effort, for it is instinct with the spirit of those who 
live in it. To him who has the honour of visiting it comes not only the 
joy of receiving a cultured and heartfelt hospitality, but the inspiration 
of a keen mind and a high spirit. What that spirit is one example shows. 
Dr. Webster's son, John, was one of our most distinguished amateur 
flyers. In the Spring of 1931 he was the first Dominion aviator to enter 
for the King’s Cup, England's principal amateur contest. On August the 
eleventh he died, after a crash the day before. In his memory our 
Canadian amateurs compete yearly for their most prized trophy, a cup 
donated by his father, John Clarence Webster, ‘a great Canadian." 
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i Note and Comment 


THE ORDER OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
An Organization for Young Men 
By 
W. Graham Patterson, Secretary 


Within the last few years there has appeared a new manifestation 
of “The Quest for Knowledge” among young people. The complexities 
of modern life, the uncertainties and insecurities of economic organiza- 
tion, and the seeming inefficiency of political standards and systems, 
have begotten in young men and women an earnest desire to under- 
stand the meaning of many factors in the social structure, and to come to 
grips with the basic problems of society. 


It is no longer satisfying to the enquiring mind to drift gaily along 
in around of pleasant social activities believing that everthing will come 
right somehow. Thinking people are vitally interested in learning what 
underlies the instabilities and inequities of our civilization, and in find- 
ing the true answer to our problems. Here and there throughout our 
country the urge to know the why and wherefore of things, to delve 
deep into the meaning and purpose of almost everything pragmatically, 
is resulting in the formation of many types of study or discussion groups 
— particularly among young men—some of them having a purely 
cultural motive, others having direct or indirect political reasons for 
their existence. 


Among the Youth Movements which have arisen in the last six 
years in Canada, one which has received a great deal of attention, is 
“The Order of The Knights of the Round Table,” an organization of 
young men mainly between 18 and 30 years of age, which has for its 
Aim and Purpose the Motto: “To Make Better Men, Nobler Men, and 
after that still Nobler Men.” Rather than treat these words as an empty 
shibboleth the Order insists that they be placed at the core of every- 
thing it undertakes, and uses them as the standard by which is measured 


the worth of its activities, either in its groups or in its relation to external 
matters. 
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The groups of ''K.R.T.,"’ as the movement is popularly known, are 
called Tables, and consist of socially conscious young men who want to 
develop in themselves the spirit of good fellowship in a dynamic sense, 
and — in that atmosphere — to undertake and carry out a programme 
of self-education in subjects of fundamental importance in personal, 
social, economic and political life. The maximum membership of a 
Table has been set at two alternatives, FIFTEEN or TWENTY-FIVE, 
either of which may be chosen; and the Officers of a Table are usually 
as few in number as is consistent with efficiency and flexibility of 
operation. 


The Programme for the current year includes such subjects as: 
Eugenics; Physiological, Psychological and Social Aspects of Sex; The 
Nature and Function of Money; New Monetary Theories; Music and 
its Appreciation; The Place of Literature in Life; Credit, Banking and 
Exchange; The British North America Act and Social Change; Com- 
munism, Socialism and Fascism; Democracy and Dictatorship; Religion, 
its place in Personal and Social Life; The Effects of Speculation in Finance 
and Industry; Ethical Require nents of a New Social Order; Economic 
Methods in a New Social Order. From these it will be seen that the 
Order definitely seeks to get to the heart of current problems and 
theories, and to examine them with a view to making full and sane use 
of the knowledge so gained in developing and advocating — for the 
future — methods of life and conduct, and systems and institutions, 
which will lay the foundation of a better social structure motivated, not 
by empty idealism, but by the spirit of service working for the practical 
application of the Christian Ethic to the everyday relationships of men. 


The Order has no barriers in respect of either religious beliefs or 
party affiliations where its membership is concerned. It is not interested 
in the merits of party politics or religious doctrine except in an academic 
sense. It does make it a condition of membership that Spiritual Values 
shall be recognized as basic in its work, and that the personal and social 
implications of the ethical teaching of the Man of Nazareth shall form 
-—in the widest sense of the term — the essence of its work. 


In studying and discussing social problems the members strive to 
develop the technique of finding the pros. and cons. of the matter before 
them, rather than seeking the ever popular but perhaps futile passing 
of resolutions on current questions and the reaching of hasty and imper- 
fectly thought out decisions. The whole aim of the approach to prob: | 
lems and the development of the urge for self-education and social 
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awareness is that the members of the Order may “learn how to learn” 
in the field of social investigation. 


Believing that education is not fundamentally only a preparation 
for engaging in economic pursuits or becoming an academic reservoir, 
but rather a means for enabling the individual to understand better the 
meaning and purpose of life, the Order directs its policy of good fel- 
lowship and Table study toward the making of better men, in order that 
the impact of their character and intellectual preparedness upon the 
body social may influence for practical good the customs, economic 
practice and political standards of the Nation. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATON 


The Workers’ Educational Association had its beginning in Britain 
in 1903 at the instigation of the internationally known and beloved 
authority on Adult Education, Dr. Albert Mansbridge. The first aproach 
to institutes of higher learning, with a view to having them co-operate 
with working people in their demand for education, was made to 
Oxford University. Since then, Workers’ Educational Associations have 
become established throughout the British Empire, wherever there is 
a university ready to meet their tutorial needs. The exception, of course, 
is in Canada where the work has been developed in Ontario and has 
only crossed the Provincial border into Quebec and Nova Scotia this 
year. While 1903 marked the inception of this Association, it did not, 
of course, mark the beginning of Workers’ Education. One hundred 
years, or more, before public schools were inaugurated for the children 
of the masses, various extensive Workers’ Educational organizations 
had been in operation at one time or another. Notable among these are 
the Adult School Movement, London Working Men's Association, Work- 
ing Men's Colleges, and the great and famous betrayal, the Mechanics 
Institutes, which at one time were the most extensive and purported to 
be the most influential of the Workers’ Educational Movements up to 
and including the 19th Century. Out of this British Workers’ Educational 
tradition evolved the Workers’ Educational Association in Ontario com- 
mencing in Toronto in 1917, when experiment was made with one class 
in Political Philosophy under the capable guidance of the late Professor 
Milner. The success of this experiment resulted in a public meeting 
being called in April, 1918, which was attended by representatives of 
the Organized Labour Movement, the University and many unorganized 
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workers under the chairmanship of Sir Robert Falconer, then President 
of the University. At that meeting, the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Toronto came into being. From then until 1922 the University of 
Toronto provided a grant of from $1,000 to $1,500, which assured the 
Association of a supply of the most capable tutors to conduct these 
classes. In 1922, a deputation consisting of Labour and University rep- 
resentatives appealed to the Provincial Government of Ontario for 
financial assistance. The claims of the deputation were investigated 
and a sub-committee of the House recommended that the University be 
asked “to lend a helping hand to the workers in their demand for 
higher education.” Since then all tutors for W.E.A. classes throughout 
the Province of Ontario have been provided for by a Provincial grant 
through the University of Toronto. The University of Toronto, Queen's 
University, University of Western Ontario, and McMaster University all 
co-operate in supplying the most able of their academic staffs to take 
W.E.A. classes. In Quebec, McGill University has generously provided 
two tutors, while in Nova Scotia, the arrangements have not yet been 
made with regard to who will assume that responsibility. 


The Industrial Revolution, which culminated about the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century, demanded for its purpose a type of education 
that was vocational in nature, or that would fit the masses of the people 
for their vocation in industry. Britain was confronted then with the 
same problem that confronted Russia prior to the commencement of its 
Five-Year Plan; that it needed workers capable of being made efficient 
and skilful. But the type of education that was required then in an 
economic system of scarcity, when there were markets for all the wealth 
that could be produced, cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
the only type of education that is required to-day, when our economy 
has changed to one of plenty and the problem has resolved itself, not 
into one of the production of wealth, but one of the distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth. Workers’ Education, as a particular phase of the 
whole Adult Education scheme, proposes to meet this new educational 
need among working people. It has no propaganda, having no parti- 
cular points of view it wishes to impress on its members. It does not 
teach what to think but it does propose to provide the material that 
will enable its members to think for themselves. It is not philanthropy, 
nor is it conceivable that it can be successful if it is education handed 
down by a “superior” group giving what they think that a lower order | 
ought to have. Workers’ Education must be for working people and 
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controlled by working people and, as working people are citizens, it is 
expected that that education has a place within the educational system, 
although differing from it in many of its aspects. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There is a very extensive interest in adult education in British 
Columbia. Night schools under the various school boards show an 
excellent enrolment. The demand upon the libraries for serious works 
increases and the interest in study groups is growing. Last year the 
staff of the University delivered upwards of 500 lectures throughout the 
Province. Increased registration at the University may reduce consider- 
ably the number of lectures that can be given this year. The new 
Department of University Extension began its work in the middle of 
September and plans are being laid for the future. An effort will be 
made to secure continuity in the lecture programmes. In Victoria, for 
example, the extension lectures are given under the auspices of the 
University Extension Committee of Victoria and will centre around 
“The Georgian period” (1910-1936). These lectures will be given by 
recognized authorities from the University and cover the social and 
economic change, the story of the women’s movement, the revolution 
in the conception of the physical universe, the rise of fascism and com- 
munism, the engineering achievements, the great books of the period 
and Georgian poetry. Study classes are being encouraged to read a 
number of the standard books of the past quarter of a century. A 
number of agricultural talks on the radio are being planned and co- 
operation has been arranged with various organizations interested in 
adult education. Study is being made of the visual education side and 
of the need of lectures throughout the Province, but it is early yet to 
indicate the line upon which it would be advisable to proceed. 


The Director of University Extension has been interested for some 
years in the Folk Art Festival, which has just been held in Vancouver 
and which has been a great success. This work has been carried on by 
Mrs. John T. McCay, and this year large numbers of school children were 
given an opportunity of seeing something of the handicraft, and ac- 
quainting themselves with some of the folk lore of some of the peoples 
represented in the population of Vancouver. The Parent-Teacher Fed- 
eration is also very active and is holding a conference in October on the 
subject of adult education. The libraries of the Province show a very 
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keen interest in the subject and are very alive to the need and the 
possibilities. Mr. Eisenhardt’s plans for recreational centres have been 
very sucessful and an enrolment of 10,000 throughout the Province is 
expected this year. Mr. Eisenhardt's staff of physical instructors are 
well trained and the effect of this programme on the young people of 
the Province is marked. Many of the young people at present are 
interesting themselves in reading and in gathering together for study. 
The new Director of University Extension is well pleased with the interest 
displayed and with the cordial reception given by those actively en- 
gaged in the work at present. During the Summer he visited Great 
Britain and Scandinavia and also extension departments in Canada, 
being particularly impressed with the work being done at St. Francis 
Xavier University and with the study groups movement in Sweden. 


The University Extension Department is fortunate in securing 
Mr. Robert England, M.C., M.A., as its new Director. Mr. England, after 
his graduation from Queen's University and the Normal School at 
Saskatoon, taught school for three years in a rural Ukrainian district, 
one result of which was several articles on the assimilation problem. 
Under a Saskatchewan Government scholarship he spent a year study- 
ing economics in Paris, and is at present a Fellow of the Royal Economic 
Society, and Associate Professor of Economics in the University of 
British Columbia. During the war, Mr. England was with the Royal 
Canadian Regiment in France, where he was twice wounded and 
awarded the M.C. 


Since the war, Mr. England has been associated with the Coloniza- 
tion Department of the Canadian National Railways, six years of this 
period having been spent in Europe. He is the author of: ‘The Central 
European Immigrant in Canada” and “The Colonization of Westem 
Canada,"’ and was associated with the organization of the Manitoba 
Association for Adult Education. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ACTION IN ONTARIO 


Among its many and varied activities the Department of University 
Extension of the University of Toronto has a system of Evening Tutorial 
Classes, which makes a wide-spread appeal to all classes in the com- 
munity. Although most of these classes are held at the University, they 
are offered to any locality in the Province of Ontario where forty or | 
more adult men and women are willing to study the same subject and 
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are willing to pay the sum of five dollars for twenty evenings of instruc- 
tion. This means twenty-five cents for each evening's work. In a very 
few special classes the fee for twenty evenings, one evening per week, 
is ten dollars. At this writing figures are not available for this year’s 
enrolment, but it would appear that the total may be well over four 
thousand. Each year the numbers enrolling in these classes increase 
rather remarkably. No questions are asked as to the academic stand- 
ing of students nor as to their occupations and no certificate, diploma, 
degree nor University credit is given. Those who enrol in these classes 
are simply seeking education for its own sake. 


Some of the classes are rather large, from one hundred to two 
hundred, and there is one class in which the enrolment is nine hundred, 
but, of course, that class is divided into several groups. A class in any 
University subject is established when forty adults have enrolled and 
paid their fees. The list of classes is as follows: 


Accounting (2 classes); Advertising; Art of Vocal Expression; 
Astronomy; Chemistry; Contemporary History; Cost Accounting; Econ- 
omics (3 classes); English Composition and Essay-Writing; English Dic- 
tion and Speech (? classes); English Literature (3 classes); Conversa- 
tional French (3 classes); German (2 classes); Gymnastics, Dancing and 
Swimming; History of the English Language; House Furnishings and 
Decorating; Heating, Ventilation and Refrigeration; Internal Combus- 
tion Engines; Industrial and Business Organization; Interior Decorating; 
Geology, Mineralogy and Mining; Investments; Italian (3 classes); 
Journalism (3 classes); Mercantile Law; Metallurgy; Modern Interna- 
tional Relations; Music (3 classes); Newspaper Writing; Parent Education 
(2 classes); Psychology (5 classes); Public Speaking (4 classes); Pur- 
chasing, Theory and Practice; Secretarial Practice; Spanish (2 classes); 
Speech-Reading; Traffic and Transportation. 


It is usually found that English is the most popular subject in the 
list with Economics and Psychology in almost as great demand. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS SOCIETY OF CANADA 
The League of Nations Society in Canada has just announced its 
Fourth National Study Project for 1936-37. 


There has never been a time when the demand for a better under- 
standing of International affairs was so insistent as to-day. This appears 
to be particularly true in the rural communities of Western Canada. 
Every day this Association receives letters from leaders of rural study 
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groups in the Prairie Provinces asking for outlines of study and avail 
able books and pamphlets dealing with Canada’s responsibilities 
within the Empire, her position in the event of war, the future of the) 
League of Nations, etc. This study project will serve a most useful pur. 
pose, and we urge all who are interested in adult education and its rela.| 
tion to International good-will and world peace to avail themseives of the 
opportunities it offers. 


One of the difficulties in the past in conducting a successful study 
group in International affairs has been the lack of suitable and inexpen- 
sive study texts. Unfortunately, most of the Provinces of Canada are sq 
lamentably behind the times in regard to rural library services that for 
some time to come it is likely that the successful study group will have 
to raise enough money to purchase a small working library of its own, 
The study project by the League of Nations Society can be successfully 
promoted and carried out with the aid of one or two books and the 
pamphlets available at small cost from the Society headquarters in 
Ottawa. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN COMMITTEE 


It will be a matter of considerable interest to our readers throughout 
Canada to know that the recently organized French-Canadian Com 
mittee on Adult Education held its first reunion in Ottawa, October 15th 
The organization is affiliated with the Canadian Association for Adulf 
Education, and has as its object the promotion of interest in adult edu? 
cational activities among the people of French-Canada. 


The Committee has succeeded in interesting a large number o 
distinguished French-Canadians. Its President is M. Georges Bouchard, 
M.P., noted parliamentarian and author, and the Secretary is Dr 
Séraphin Marion, of the Public Archives of Canada, also a well-known 
man of letters. The Vice-President is Mme. Pierre Casgrain and the 
members of the Committee are: Olivier Maurault, P.S.S., Rector of the 
University of Montreal; Reverend G. Marchand, O.M.I., Rector of the 
University of Ottawa; B. O. Filteau, of the Department of Education, 


Quebec; and M. Alphonse Belanger, Director of the Montreal Technical 
School. 


A report of the proceedings at the reunion of October 15th will be 
presented by Dr. Marion at the Annual Meeting in Toronto on Nover 
ber 23rd and 24th, and a further report on this interesting developmetil 
will be found in our next issue. . 
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